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EDITOR’S PREFACE 


KAOR, BURROUGHS BIBLIOPHILES! 


The Moon Maid is the theme of this issue, since chronologically it was the 27th book 
written by Edgar Rice Burroughs. On our front cover is the familiar St. John cover painting for 
the book’s dust jacket in 1926. The rear cover is three years earlier, featuring P.J. Monahan’s 
pulp magazine cover of 1923. We have sprinkled line drawings from the pulp and newspaper 
versions throughout the text. Since Richard A. Lupoff's chapter on "The Moon Maid Trilogy” 
from Edgar Rice Burroughs: Master of Adventure continues to say all the right things about this 
story, we called Mr. Lupoff for permission to reprint it. He was very enthusiastic and thought 
it was time for the entire book to be reprinted ... which it is. Any publishers out there who 
wish to tackle the project? 


The 1996 Dum-Dum was a fabulous success, and I wish to thank Tracy Griffin and the L.A. 
SubERBs, the California chapter of the Burroughs Bibliophiles, for their hard work in bringing 
together a number of celebrities to make life interesting at the convention. There were three 
Janes, two Tarzans, many authors and artists, and of course, our keynote speaker, Harlan 
Ellison who almost singlehandedly spearheaded the Edgar Rice Burroughs Memorial Park at the 
Santa Monica Conservancy. Now, if the United States Commemorative Stamp Program would 
follow suit, the homage would be complete. There will be more about the Dum-Dum in the 
next issue. 


The ERB Biography from the "Arts and Entertainment" cable network will be shown on 
November 17th of this year. We saw a special preview showing at the Dum-Dum, and I believe 
that all the Bibliophiles will enjoy it immensely. The next issue of the BB will focus on "The 
Efficiency Expert", so if you have a few thoughts on this book which would make an article, 
please send it in for publication. It may be time to reprint this story, along with several others 
which are hard to find, so we want you to know we're working on it. Best wishes to all for 
a happy summer and fall. 


George T. McWhorter 
"Ye Editor" 
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THE MOON TRILOGY 


by 
Richard A. Lupoff 


(Editor's note: reprinted from Edgar Rice 
Burroughs: Master of Adventure with the 
permission of the author). 


Burroughs’ second great science fiction trilogy 
(after The Land that Time Forgot) is, in my per- 
sonal estimation, his finest effort in this field, 
and one of the best of all his books. The three 
component tales had a curious history. The first 
of them was written in 1919, apparently intend- 
ed to stand alone as a political satire of the 
then-recent Communist revolution in Russia. This 
story, "Under the Red Flag," apparently pleased 
no editor, for it never appeared under its orig- 
inal title or in its original form. 


Three years later, in 1922, Burroughs wrote 
"The Moon Maid" which did find a home in 
ARGOSY ALL-STORY WEEKLY where it was serial- 
_. ized in the issues of May 5 through June 2, 
1923. In February and March, 1925, the same 
magazine carried Burroughs’ sequel to "The 
Moon Maid" entitled "The Moon Men," which 
was actually a reworking of the six-year-old 
unsuccessful "Under the Red Flag." The same 
_ year, in September, "The Red Hawk," the con- 
cluding novelette of the group, was serialized in 





“The Moon Maid" by Frank Frazetta (1975) 


the same magazine. 


The first book edition (see Bibliographer'’s 
Cornet) appeared in 1926, titled The Moon 
Maid but including all three stories. 


In introducing The Moon Maid, Burroughs 
again uses his anonymous narrator, a passenger 
aboard the great Chicago-Paris overnight flier 
HARDING on Mars Day, June 10, 1967. The 
world holiday has been proclaimed in cele- 
bration of the first complete exchange of 
messages between Earth and Mars via radio 
transmission, the Martian message of greeting 
being datelined Helium, Barsoom. 





Jim Cawthorn’s dust jacket design for The Moon Maid 
(London, Stacey, 1972) 


The complete and successful communica- 
tion between the planets is the product of 
over 20 years of refinement of a superior 
directional radio receiver and transmitter on 
Earth. Contact is made with John Carter of 
Mars, concerning whom another traveller 
remarks to the narrator, "That we were able 
eae / f BA to communicate intelligibly with (the 
ey ee Me Martians) is due to the presence upon Mars 
Ho og A 1 6 ine ® of that deathless Virginian, John Carter, 
ete 3 whose miraculous transportation to Mars 
occurred March 4, 1966, as every school 
child of the twenty-first century knows.” 


Of all the passengers aboard the 
HARDING the lone melancholy soul is Air 
Admiral Julian, who explains his unusual 
sadness to the narrator, prefacing the 
explanation with an exposition of his 
unconventional beliefs concerning reincar- 
nation, ancestral memory, and what might 
be termed trans-temporal telepathy: 





on ANY 
Newspaper serial of "7be Moon Maid” in the "My theory of the matter is that I differ 
EVENING PUBLIC LEDGER-PHILADELPHIA (Monday, June 14, 1926). only from my fellows in that I can recall the 

events of many incarnations, while they can 
recall none of theirs other than a few important episodes of that particular one they are ex- 
periencing: but perhaps I am wrong. It is of no importance. | will tell you the story of Julian 
5th who was born in the year 2000, and then, if we have time and you are still interested, I 
will tell you of the torments during the harrowing days of the twenty-second century, following 
the birth of Julian 9th in 2100." 


The anonymous narrator ... in this case really an anonymous auditor sitting in for the reader 
... agrees, whereupon Admiral Julian's descendant tells his story through his ancestor. 


"My name is Julian. | am called Julian 5th. 1 come from an illustrious family ... my great- 
great grandfather, Julian 1st, a major at twenty-two, was 
killed in France early in the Great War. My great grand- 
father, Julian 3rd, fought continuously from his six- 
teenth year until peace was declared in his thirtieth 
year. He died in 1992 and during the last twenty-five 
years of his life was an Admiral of the Air, being trans- 
ferred at the close of the war to command of the Inter- 
national Peace Fleet, which patrolled and policed the 
world. He also was killed in the line of duty, as was 
my father who succeeded him in the service. 


"At sixteen I graduated from the Air School and was 
detailed to the International Peace Fleet, being the fifth 
generation of my line to wear the uniform of my 
country. That was in 2016, and I recall that it was a 
matter of pride to me that it rounded out the full 
century since Julian Ist graduated from West Point, and And the warriors we bestrode paced side by side and 
that during the one hundred years no adult male of my erg ee ae 

EVENING PUBLIC LEDGER, 1926 





Se 


line had ever owned or worn civilian clothes. 
"Of course there were no more wars, but there still was fighting. We had the pirates 


of the air to contend with and occasionally some of the 
uncivilized tribes of Russia, Africa and central Asia 
required the attention of a punitive expedition. How- 
ever, life seemed tame and monotonous to us when we 
read of the heroic deeds of our ancestors from 1914 to 


1967, yet none of us wanted war." 


In this fashion the narration continues, drawing a "future 
history” of generations-long endurance, created decades be- 
fore similar projects were undertaken by such science 
fiction authors as Isaac Asimov and Robert A. Heinlein. 


In 2015, after forty-eight years of radio communication, 
the Martians launch a ray-propelled ship toward the earth. 
Designed to attain a maximum speed of 1000 miles per 
hour, the ship should take five years to reach its goal and 


is provisioned appropriately. 


Unfortunately, the ship goes astray, but with air recycling 
machinery and other equipment, may sustain life indefinite- 
ly (again a remarkable anticipation of the "generations ship" 
so brilliantly portrayed by Heinlein in Universe (1941) and 


Harry Martinson in Aniara (1956). 


Its first officer, Lieutenant Commander Orthis, 





The carnage was frightful—Ga-va-go and his Na-vans leaped in upon the enemy and the 


battle became a flerco and dloody hand to hand confict in which daggers and fanga and three- 


tord paws were ferocious weapons of offense. No quarter was given—and none expected. 


"Conquest of the Moon” was MODERN MECHANICS' serial title. 
Artwork by C. Saunders (December, 1928) 
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Japanese edition of Moon Maid (Tokyo, Haya- 
On Christmas Day, 2025, an Earth ship, THE BARSOOM, kawa, 1971), with drawings by Kana Mori 
sets out for Mars. Its commander is the young Julian 5th. 


is a brilliant but unstable engineer whose 
scientific genius was responsible for the 
construction of THE BARSOOM. 


Nearly insane with resentment and 
jealousy at his appointment as the first 
officer rather than captain of THE 
BARSOOM, Orthis sabotages the craft, and 
only a combination of good fortune and 
brilliant piloting permit Julian to bring the 
craft safely to an emergency landing on the 
moon. Desperately seeking a safe landing 
place, Julian makes the astonishing discovery 
that many of the moon’s craters are not 
mere pock-marks on the face of a solid 
sphere. Rather they are shafts leading to a 
hollow and inhabited world within the 
moon, conceptually similar to the earthly 
Pellucidar. 


There are two major differences between 
the Inner Worlds of Earth and Luna. First, 
there is no inner sun within the moon, 
warmth and light being provided by an all- 
pervasive, harmlessly radioactive atmosphere. 
Second, the inhabitants of the moon are not 


simply primitives as are the denizens 
of Pellucidar, but instead have a 
fairly advanced civilization. 


Again, as in his earlier novels of 
Mars and Pellucidar, Burroughs was 
operating in a time-honored tradition 
in providing an inhabited moon; 
perhaps the most relevant earlier 
work was H. G. Wells’ classic THE 
FIRST MEN IN THE MOON (1901). 
Wells’ earthly visitors Cavor and 
Bedford were indeed the first men 
IN the moon for the civilization of 
the insect-like Selenites existed 
mainly in a honeycomb of caverns leading from the surface of the moon all the way down to 
a populated central sea. (The sea was not visited in Wells’ book. Nor, for that matter, is the 
moon visited at all by Bedford's girl friend, an otherwise generally faithful 1964 motion picture 
adaptation notwithstanding.) 





ye * : rey 
Headpiece by Roger B. Morrison for "The Moon Men" 
in ARGOSY ALL-STORY, February 28, 1925 


Burroughs’ moon is shared by three intelligent races of varying levels of civilization. The Va- 
gas, a race of vicious centaurs, are relatively barbaric. The Kalkars, a human-like race, are only 
slightly more advanced than the Va-gas. The U-gas, true humans, have attained a relatively 
advanced level of development. 


Julian and the outwardly penitent Orthis are captured by the Va-gas. While they are held 
the centaurs take another captive, a beautiful girl who, flying over with artificial wings, falls 
into the clutches of the Va-gas. 

The girl is Nah-ee-lah, the daughter of Sagroth, Jamadar (king) of the city-state of Laythe. 
She and Julian become acquainted and their conversations provide Burroughs with an excellent 
opportunity to present the cosmogony of the inhabitants of the moon, or Va-nah. The 
Lunarians believe that the universe is a giant rock extending to the end of creation; their 
world is an inhabited hole in its center. 


When Julian insists that he is a visitor to Va-nah, the girl admits the possibility of there 
being other worlds within the all-encompassing rock, with communication possible between 
them by means of the Hoos, or craters. Julian explains that worlds are not holes in any 
universal rock, but blobs in space; he goes so far as "to explain the whole thing to her, 
commencing with the nebular hypothesis, and winding up with the relations that exist between 
the moon and the earth." But all to no avail. 


take a handful of gravel and throw it 
up in the air. According to your 
theory the smaller would all 
commence to revolve about the larger 
and they would go flying thus wildly 
around in the air forever, but that is 
not what would happen. If I threw a 
handful of gravel into the air it 
would fall immediately to the ground 
again, and if the worlds you tell me 
of were cast thus into the air, they 
too would fall, just as the gravel Headpiece by Roger B. Morrison for "The Red Hawk", 
ARGOSY ALL-STORY, September 19, 1925 


"Suppose," she said, "that | should we a Sie Mh | il fits 
S F i} 
I) 
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falls." 


Such astronomical or metaphysical discussions 
aside, Julian and Nah-ee-lah are in dire peril, for 
the Va-gas relish no food better than fresh tender 
girl nor, apparently, would they turn up their noses 
at juicy leg of earthman in a pinch. Julian and Nah- 
ee-lah manage to escape in a terrible stormwhich 
strikes the Va-ga encampment, and after experienc- 
ing a series of frightening adventures make their 
way through an army of besieging Kalkars and 
enter the city of Laythe. 


Here we learn of lunar-wide revolution; Kalkars 
everywhere have risen and overcome the governing 
U-gas, establishing a communistic system in the 
place of the U-gas’ feudal-paternalistic regime. 
Laythe alone has held out, but is besieged and 
faced with the choice of surrender or slow death. 
The plight of the Lautheans is worsened by internal 
revolt, and the city falls; the U-gas are destroyed. 





Ge me. . 
Julian, however, escapes to THE BARSOOM, s 
taking Nah-ee-lah with him, and the couple return Ascene from The Red Hawk by Reed Crandall 
safely to earth. 


At this point in the narration Air Admiral Julian interrupts his own story to note that the 
HARDING has reached its destination, Paris. He and the narrator-auditor of the book leave the 
ship, Julian promising that, should they ever meet again, he will give the tale of a later 
descendant, Julian 9th. 


Two years pass before the two men meet again. When they do, Admiral Julian proves true 
to his word but prefaces the story of Julian 9th with the final chapters of that pertaining to 
Julian 5th. He tells of the years following Julian S5th’s return to earth with Nah-ee-lah, of the 
arrest of all scientific progress by pressure brought by an anti-science cult. 


And then, in 2050...disaster! 


A huge fleet of spaceships descends upon the earth. Orthis, having remained on the moon 
when THE BARSOOM returned to earth, had not been lost as believed by Julian. Instead, 
Orthis had made league with the Kalkar horde, had directed them in the construction of space 
craft, and now, twenty-five years after leaving the earth as first officer of THE BARSOOM, Orthis 
returns as the commander of a conquering space fleet. 


The planet is virtually disarmed, there having been no war since 1967, eighty-three years 
earlier. The International Peace Fleet, under the command of the aging Julian Sth, makes a 
gallant and sanguinary defense but their cause is hopeless. Both Julian and Orthis are killed 
in a final, climactic battle, and Orthis’s now leaderless Kalkars settle their barbaric exploitive 
rule upon the conquered planet, disguising beneath the trappings of a collectivist "brother- 
hood" a vicious feudalism. 


Four generations pass, and Julian 9th, descended from Julian Sth and Nah-ee-lah the Moon 


Maid, tells his story through Air Admiral Julian. This story, with its portrayal of an agrarian, 
collectivized, alien-ruled America, the original "Under the Red Flag," is the best of the three in 


SFic 


the book, although all three are excellent. Burroughs’ obvious deep feelings about communism, 
his revulsion at its tyranny and terror in the names of justice and brotherhood, is a powerful 
force in making The Moon Men an outstanding example of that form of imaginative literature 
dubbed "social science fiction" by Asimov. 


Through the eyes of Julian 9th we see a fully developed picture of life beneath the Kalkar 
heel. The "Americans" as the earth people are called, are forced to bow to the whim of their 
Kalkar masters. The form of address required in speaking to Kalars is "brother," Burroughs’ 
bitter commentary upon the communist "comrade." Earthly collaborators receive preferential 
treatment from the conquerors and authority over their fellow humans, but are held in con- 
tempt by Kalkar and "American" alike. 


Loyalty to any former earthly authority or tradition is forbidden, and the result is the growth 
of a clandestine religion in which "Americans" worship a secretly preserved American flag and 
sing the proscribed "Onward Christian Soldiers" in forbidden religious services conducted by 
Orrin Colby, a blacksmith. Their prayer: 


"God of our fathers, through generations of persecution and cruelly in a world of 
hate that has turned against You, we stand at Your right hand, loyal to You and to our 
Flag. To us Your name stands for justice, humanity, love, happiness and right and The 
Flag is Your emblem. Once each month we risk our lives that Your name may not 
perish from the earth. Amen." 


Although not himself religious, and although many of 
his books are dotted with wry comments and slams again- 
st sham and exploitation in the name of religion, Bur- 
roughs shows a very different attitude in The Moon Men, 
when he deals with spontaneous religious feeling, distinct 
from institutionalized and corrupted (in his opinion) 
practice. 


In another area Burroughs uses The Moon Men as an 
outlet for social comment, this area being that of anti- 
semitism. Bufroughs has been criticized especially for the 
anti-semitic caricature Adolph Bluber in TARZAN AND 
THE GOLDEN LION. But in The Moon Men he offers 
Moses Samuels, a tragic, heroic figure, one of the most 
believable of all his characters. 


Samuels is a tanner who buys hides from Julian and 
others and sells them to the Kalkars; such commerce is 
not regarded as collaboration as the Kalkars influence is 
so pervasive as to be unavoidable. Further, the Kalkars 
only cheat and exploit those "Americans" from whom 
they buy. A new Kalkar commander has just arrived, and 
Moses Samuels is speculating to Julian, about what sort 
of ruler he will be: "Sometimes they are liberal...as they 
can afford to be with the property of others; but if he is 
a halfbreed (half Kalkar and half human), as I hear he is, 
he will hate a Jew, and I shall get nothing. However, if 
he is pure Kalkar it may be different...the pure Kalkars do 
not hate a Jew more than they hate other earthmen, 
though there is one Jew who hates a Kalkar." 





LA PRINCESS DE LA LUNE (La Valette, 
Antares, 1983), art by Pierre Blanchard 


Samuels’ martyrdom at the hands of 
the Kalkars is a scene of great power, 
and his role in The Moon Men might 


ac sey 
EDGAR RICE Orda Ge Oe tee ee 


by social as well as literary standards, 
were it better known. [At this point, 
in order to avoid confusion, I should 
mention that Moses Samuels’ role in 
The Moon Men is not the same in all 
editions. The original magazine ver- 
sions of the three stories tended to be 
somewhat more episodic than the 
combined book version. In the smo- 
othing and polishing process that 
created the book version, Samuels’ 
part is unfortunately diminished, even 
though the general quality of the text 
is somewhat improved. A 1962 paper- 
back edition contains the magazine 
version rather than the standard book 
version. While the book is generally 
recommended as better reading, any- 
one with a special interest in the 
social content of the original stories 
would do well to check the magazine 
text as well. Details are given at the 
end of this chapter.] 





At the end of The Moon Men the 

THE MOON MEN (NY, Ace, 1975), cover art by Frank Frazetta "Americans" revolt against the Kalkar 

rule. The rebellion is crushed by 

overwhelming Kalkar power and Julian, a leader of the rebels, is beheaded, partly as a result 
of the treachery of another villainous Orthis, now Brother General Or-tis. 


By the time of Julian 20th, the central figure of the concluding portion of the trilogy, The 
Red Hawk, civilization has deteriorated further. When the original Lieutenant Commander 
Orthis had led the Kalkars in building their triumphant war fleet in the moon, he had effect- 
ively presented them with a complex technology which they had neither the industrial base nor 
the education to sustain. Following the death of Orthis in his final battle with Julian 5th the 
Kalkars were unable to build additional ships, and could repair those already in service only 
by cannibalizing other ships. 


Over the years some of the craft on the earth-moon run were lost or crashed, each such 
loss reducing the Kalkar fleet by one irreplaceable unit. Fewer and fewer ships remained, and 
finally none at all. Contact between earth and moon ceased; conditions on the moon remained 
unknown, while upon the earth the organization of the Kalkars degenerated and repeated re- 
yolutions by earthmen succeeded where their first had failed. 


By the time of Julian 20th we learn that the Kalkars have been reduced to control only of 
small enclaves on the east and west coasts of North America. The feudal agrarian culture of 
earlier years has slipped back even farther into a nomadic tribalism closely resembling that of 
the ancient Amerinds, while the original American Indian survives also, serving the "Americans," 
waiting for them, too, to pass from the scene, so that the red man might finally regain the 


noe2 


continent. 


The plains life, its description based upon Burroughs’ experiences as a cowboy and a 
soldier, is wholly convincing and wholly fascinating. The final push against the Kalkars and 
their last stand in a ruined California city are equally effective, bringing The Moon Maid to a 
completely satisfying close. 


The Moon Maid trilogy is, in my opinion, Burroughs’ masterpiece of science fiction and a 
too-often overlooked pioneer work of the modern school of social extrapolation in science 
fiction. 


.. Richard A. Lupoff 
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* * © HUMOR FOOTNOTE * * * 


Artists like Reed Crandall may have convinced us that ERB created the Moon 
Men as quadrupeds rather than as centaurs ... but with great "centaurian art" by 
super illustrators like J. Allen St. John and Frank Frazetta, we have been con- 
ditioned to look the other way when truth beckons. 

.-"Ye Editor" 
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DANTON BURROUGHS AND THE FAMILY LEGACY: 
WHAT’S IN THE WORKS FOR THE WORLDS OF ERB? 


by 
James Van Hise 


On January 10, 1996, I 
interviewed Danton Bur- 
roughs, grandson of ERB 
and son of John Coleman 
Burroughs. Danton is also 
Director and _ Secretary- 
Treasurer of Edgar Rice 
Burroughs, Inc. "I joined 
the business in March 1972, 
working in the warehouse," 
he recalled. 


I first met Danton back 
in 1981, but we only be- 
came friends last year. Now 
I talk to him practically 
every other day and he’s 
done favors for me as I 
have for him. 





I had to coax him into 
mo sitting still for an interview, 
but finally he agreed to sit 


ae. down and what was sup- 


Danton Burroughs and Tarzan actor Joe Lara meet in Las Vegas at the National posed to be a 30-minute 
Association of Television Production Executives (NATPE) meeting in January, 1996 interview stretched into an 
hour and we both had a 


good time. It turned into 
more of an informal conyersation as Danton talked about both business matters and subjects 
of his own personal interest in relation to the worlds of ERB. We also discussed plans in the 
works as well as new projects which have just recently appeared. 





For a long time, Edgar Rice Burroughs, Inc. has had a reputation for being distant and 
unapproachable, and to a degree some fans believed that the company was allowing the stories 
of ERB to languish, dying on the vine as it were, without any sort of new promotion or new 
life that could bring new readers to these classic stories of excitement and adventure. But in 
the last couple of years that has changed, and Danton has very much been instrumental in 
bringing much of this change about. Whereas in the '70s the company arbitrarily ended Philip 
José Farmer's Opar series and rejected John Eric Holmes’ sequel to his book Mahars of Pel- 
lucidar, the new ERB, Inc. hopes that someone else will explore these avenues with new 
artistic creations based on the worlds of Edgar Rice Burroughs. 


Lest anyone tell you otherwise, Danton is a fan of his grandfather's books. He has a 
collection not just of books but of other ERB related memorabilia in his Tarzana home, 
including many one-sheet posters from Tarzan movies. When I visited his house in March of 
this year, Danton played on one of his classic jukeboxes an old 78 rpm record from the 1930s 


stds 


which had a novelty song on it about Tarzan, in which the crooner did a mocking imitation 
of Johnny Weissmuller's famous Tarzan yell. Once, when we were talking about new projects, 
he told me that he wished that someone would do something with Kar Komak, the bowman 
introduced in Thuvia, Maid of Mars, as he always loved that character and wished that his 
grandfather had told more stories about him. Danton visits swamp-meets, searching for unusual 
ERB items and told me of his excitement when he found a ‘Tarzan record he’d never seen 
before which featured an adaptation of Tarzan of the Apes. Most recently he acquired an old 
book about the 1893 World’s Fair and Columbian Exposition in Chicago because he knew that 
his grandfather had attended it and driven one of the world’s first electric cars, and he believed 
there might well be a picture of that car in the book. (here wasn't; but there was a picture 
of the "Congress of Beauties," which ERB mentioned in Swords of Mars.) 


In January, during the interview, Danton told me a lot about the planned Tarzan TV-series 
and explained that there would be a massive promotional display in Las Vegas at the end of 
January at the NAPTE (National Association of Television Production Executives) convention 
where producers promote both new TV series and existing hits. At Danton’s urging, I attended 
for a day and it was well worth the trip. It was truly a massive convention and while I walked 
around and saw as much as I could, I spent most of my time there at the large set-up Keller- 
Siegel Entertainment had promoting TARZAN: THE EPIC ADVENTURES. 


In attendance at the convention, besides company personnel discussing the series with pro- 
spective buyers, was Joe Lara, who stars as Tarzan. He flew to Florida right after the con- 
vention to begin filming the pilot movie. A promotional video for the series was shown con- 
tinuously in the booth to attract the attention of people walking by, and to give prospective 
buyers of the series an idea of what it would be like. A larger-than-life display of the series 

logo towered over one side of the booth. Examples of already licensed products were on display 
in a large glass case side by side with first editions of some of the original Tarzan novels. Also 
on hand was Danton Burroughs, who answered questions about his family’s famous legacy. 


Steve Saffel, editor of the ERB line for Del Rey Books, was also there and I went out to 
lunch with Steve and Danton at a lavish submarine sandwich restaurant called "DIVE!" There 
is also one in Los Angeles which is partly owned by Steven Spielberg. I liked the place (it has 
a unique decor not to mention a wild front entrance), and over lunch I discussed the plans 
for new Tarzan books with Steve Saffel. He explained that they would initially be taking a 
cautious approach, doing two in the fall and two more in early 1997, both coinciding with the 
airing of the new TV series. While at the time he stated that they were thinking of doing 
original stories after novelizing the premiere movie episode, I have since learned that they 
decided for now just to do script novelizations, doing storylines after the two-hour premiere. 


But when I spoke to Danton later, he explained that in his conversations with Steve Saffel, 
what they’d discussed was that they hope eventually to move beyond this. "What he wants to 
do is carry on in the tradition of the Tarzan books, and possibly, eventually we'll get into John 
Carter of Mars. They'd expand these series and bring Tarzan up to date, but with different 
writers to carry on in the tradition of my grandfather's stories. That way we can get a new 
audience coming in to read these books and be excited about them. I think that this in itself 
is a must, don’t you? I mean, why should we end it? Dad wanted to carry on and start writing 
those things, but because of Parkinson’s Disease he could never get it together. The most he 
could do was finish his book, The Treasure of the Black Falcon. 'm one-hundred percent be- 
hind what Del Rey is doing. I think it’s a great idea." 


TARZAN: THE EPIC ADVENTURES is not the only filmed version of ERB material in the 
works. Twentieth Century Fox is working on a live action Tarzan film unrelated to the TV 
series. This film will be directed by George Cosmatos. (Editor's Note: the jungle grapevine 
reports that Cosmatos has pulled out,as we were about to go to press with this issue of the 
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Bulletin). 


The 1997 Disney animated film will apparently draw material both from Tarzan of the Apes 
and Jungle Tales of Tarzan, dealing with Tarzan’s early life. Will it be a musical? It will have 
songs, but anyone who has seen the recent Disney films might note that they only contain 
about three or four songs while traditional musicals, like THE NIGHTMARE BEFORE CHRIST- 
MAS, contain at least ten songs. So the Disney Tarzan will have a couple of songs but it won’t 
overdo it any more than films like SNOW WHITE or PETER PAN. 


There are also plans to follow this up with an animated version of JOHN CARTER OF MARS, 
so while the long-discussed live-action John Carter film is on a back burner (after something 
like eight different versions of the screenplay were written), Disney retains live-action rights 
and will decide whether to revive that project at a later date. "So they'll do the animated John 
Carter of Mars right after the Tarzan," Danton revealed, "and then they'll start exercising their 
rights for the live action John Carter of Mars. With those as vehicles, we're hoping that the 
merchandising is just going to go rampant. With Disney alone you know the products that 
they'll be coming out with. You're going to see so much action in ’96 and ’97 on Tarzan, and 
possibly on John Carter as well, that it will just be phenomenal." 


But there are even more films in the works, this time on the documentary front. Amazingly, 
no formal filmed documentary of ERB has ever been done, but now the Arts & Entertainment 
cable channel’s BIOGRAPHY series has finished one focusing on the character of Tarzan, but 
which also includes a good segment on the life and times of ERB. The A&E ERB BIOGRAPHY 
show was scheduled for July, 1996, and then in October. As we go to press, it is scheduled 
to be shown on November 17, 1996. They interviewed many people, including as many Tarzan 
and Jane actors as they could find, and will air never-before broadcast family films of ERB 
which range from the 1920s through the 1940s, including some rare color footage. "hey had 
to work with me on the family films so that I could transfer them from the delicate 16mm film 
onto video," Danton stated. 


And there are other film companies from Montreal, Paris and London, who have documen- 
taries planned on ERB. Les Films du Village (Paris) promised to show their documentary foot- 
age at the 1996 Dum-Dum. (Editor's Note: unfortunately, the footage was not shown.) As 
Danton effused: "We’ve got about four people now that want to do a documentary on Ed, 
again using this film that the family has saved. You’d love to see a documentary, wouldn’t you? 
To see Ed in his glory days in the '20s and '30s?" Of course we would! 


After ignoring this prolific writer for so long, there is suddenly as embarrassment of riches 
regarding serious interest in documenting ERB’s life and times. Describing how A&E goes about 
getting the documentaries they show on the BIOGRAPHY series, Danton stated, "They have 
guidelines. They commission other producers and production companies to do these, and 
they’re working on Ed's biography with Weller/Grossman at Studio City, California. Weller/- 
Grossman approached us, so we signed a contract with them as representatives of A&E. A&E 
then budgeted it out, and then Weller/Grossman goes ahead and does the work. One of the 
other film crews from Canada was lucky enough to get the interview with Maureen O’Sullivan 
at the 1995 Dum-Dum in Rutland, Vermont. So now Weller/Grossman also went back and got 
the interview with her for the A&E documentary. ... The ones from Canada want to get in- 
volved and do it on Tarzan. Have you ever seen THE MANY FACES OF ‘TARZAN where they 
had all the trailers from the Sol Lesser films? It was a fun video to watch. 


"Have you ever seen the Phil Petras collection? That was another Burroughs collector who 
got hold of a production company who came out and videotaped his whole collection. He sits 
and talks about everything, and he tried selling the video through the fan publications. There’s 
lots of activity ... constant activity coming from Mecca, so to speak." 
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One of the things Danton would like to see are high quality facsimile reprints of the 
McClurg first editions, "as close to the original as humanly possible. I would love a beautiful 
gilt design on the spine, which I miss in some of mine that are worn." He still occasionally 
picks up copies of the old books. "I ran across a whole bunch of Grossets at the Pasadena 
swap meet last month for five dollars each and gave the guy a hundred dollars and just bought 
them all." There were no dust jackets, of course. "No, I wish they'd had them but they’re great 
reading copies. Nice sturdy G&D 1930s books.” 


The creation of TARZAN: THE EPIC ADVENTURES from Keller/Siegel Entertainment actually 
began as TARZAN: ‘THE FANTASTIC ADVENTURES, but when ‘T'rendmaster Toys labeled their 
ERB line TARZAN: THE EPIC ADVENTURES, the name of the TV series was changed to capital- 
ize on this name, and bring them both into line. Currently on the shelves in such chain 
stores as K-Mart, Toys-R-Us and Walmart, is an array of not just Tarzan toys but ERB related 
toys in general. Besides several different versions of Tarzan, from the City of Gold to the 
Earth's Core, ‘Trendmaster has produced such diversified items as a "Horib" and a "Mahar" 
from Pellucidar. The logo is based on Roy Krenkel’s drawing of Tarzan and the Golden Lion 
which, in turn, was modeled on the original drawing by J. Allen St. John. 


Due to announcements in the trade papers, licensers have been contacting ERB, Inc. re- 
garding licensing even more toys and movie tie-ins. There is already a Tarzan warrior of Mars 
yersion from Trendmasters, and in conjunction with this there are some John Carter of Mars 
toys, including action figures of John Carter, Dejah Thoris, Tars Tarkas and a blue Plant Man. 
Although the TARZAN: THE EPIC ADVENTURES logo on the Trendmaster toys doesn’t link 
the TV series with John Carter, it does bond the tie-in with Dark Horse comics whose current 
series feature the two heroes together, as well as ‘Tarzan vs. The Predator. Dark Horse also has 
additional titles in the works including a partial adaptation of The Return of Tarzan by ‘Tom 
Yeates, and just reprinted Russ Manning’s TARZAN IN THE LAND THAT TIME FORGOT and 
THE POOL OF TIME (a two-fer). 


"We want to cover it all," Danton added regarding the variety of toys and other projects. He 
described a new license agreement which had just been signed. "LCD games. Audio recording 
and playback devices. This is a new license. Tiger Electronics. 


"Did you know that in Las Vegas, and in Laughlin, too, they have the Tarzan and Jane Bar 
& Grill? They got the license from us to use the names," Danton explained. "It’s owned by 
Steve Wynn, who owns the Golden Nugget and the Mirage. Here’s another one that the fans 
don’t know about. It’s Talbot & Associates in New York, and the product is soft body Tarzan 
dolls. This is very new and isn’t on the market yet. Game Tech video games have been out for 
a while though." 


Something I hadn’t seen until Danton showed them to me were the Smokey Mountain 
knifeworks, which is a reissue of an old set of Tarzan pocket knives using the original dyes, 
so these are exact duplicates of the now rare originals. 


TARZAN: THE LOST ADVENTURE, the unfinished ERB novel completed by Joe Lansdale, was 
published as a limited first edition hard cover with a cover price of $100, although a couple 
of months later they issued a trade edition at $20, which has already gone back to press for 
a second edition. 


Danton and I discussed the NBM Sunday ‘Tarzan reprints which, while not perfect, are still 
very nice. They are reprinted from actual printed pages because the original United Features 
Syndicate states for the pages had been warehoused by ERB, Inc., and were lost in the fire of 
1958. That fire was caused by spontaneous combustion of nitrate film copies of Tarzan movies. 
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"We had the greatest stuff 
out there,” Danton recalled. 


"My uncle Hulbert kept it in I) m4 
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the refrigerator for years, 
and my dad had some of it. 
But then it started stinking 
so bad we had to get it out 
of the house! After that, 
they buried it. But it's all 
gone now. What a shame. I 
hate to lose all that stuff." 


On other fronts, Graphitti 
Designs has done a bronze 
Tarzan statue which was 
designed in conjunction 
with Burne Hogarth (shortly 
before his death last Janu- 
ary). Due to the intricacies 
involved in producing the 
statue, a traditional mold 
cannot be made and a more 
time consuming process will ‘The author with Tarzan actor Joe Lara in Las Vegas 
be required. "The prototype 
is beautiful," Danton 
remarked. (Editor's Note: The gorgeous bronze statue was on display at the 1996 Tarzana 
Dum-Dum, and it will sell for $3,900). 





"We have the Magazine House from Japan," Danton continued. "They have a whole line of 
products in Japan...clothing, tennis shoes, cosmetics, sun care products, and so on. An amazing 
number of things going on in Japan!" 


One of the biggest ERB-related projects in recent years has been the 120-card set of collector 
cards by Joe Jusko. Released by Mike Friedlander in 1994 and 1995, each card featured a new, 
full color painting based on one of ERB’s novels. While card sets are often reprints from other 
sources, the Jusko paintings were all new and never before published. Part of the appeal of 
these cards was the inclusion of classic art on the back of the cards from the same story which 
the front of the card illustrated. While Danton thought this was a wonderful idea that turned 
out beautifully, he was the one who had to find all of this material for Friedlander to use. "I 
had to dig up all of the transparencies and send them to these guys and I still didn’t find 
enough. I like the idea. It makes it that much more interesting to see the original homage." 


Del Rey Books is considering plans to reissue the 24-book Tarzan series using covers 
reprinted from the Friedlander card series, but firm plans have not yet been laid. "We got the 
Friedlander people together with Steve Saffel, and he liked the idea. They're working together 
on this now. I just want to get different artwork out there. We have the Boris and the Neal 
Adams out there, and I love that artwork...but I want new stuff too," Danton explained. Some 
of the Joe Jusko paintings have been released as a set of fifty Colossal Cards (even larger than 
paperback covers), and a book collecting many of the Jusko paintings has just been published 
with an introduction by Danton Burroughs. (Editor’s Note: Friedlander released the large 
paperback book, Joe Jusko’s Art of Edgar Rice Burroughs, at the end of July, 1996, featuring 
a brief article by Joe Jusko on the project. It was published by FPG, ISBN #1-887-569-14-6, for 
$29.95. There is also a hardcover slipcased version which has not appeared yet). 
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"So we're alive and kicking more than we’ve ever been," Danton stated, "and there is going 
to be a tremendous resurgence because we've got all these movie deals going, and the 
television series. They're going right to the books this time and you'll see it in the material." 


Regarding how Tarzan has been treated in films and TV, Danton certainly has his own 
opinions. "GREYSTOKE was the best effort I’d ever seen in my life. I cried when I went to that 
because my dad would have loved it, except for the second half. I was so excited. And then 
when it got into what Hugh Hudson had created .... in the England sequences, which none 
of us were particularly happy with, since they portrayed Lord Greystoke as being mentally 
unbalanced, or just plain ridiculous." I pointed out to Danton that what was done in the last 
half of GREYSTOKE was similar to what the MAD comic book did in the 1950s when it did a 
Tarzan parody in which he goes to England and at the ornate dinner in the lavish estate, the 
apeman grabs food off the table and growls at the other people there. "And Hugh Hudson 
remembered that from MAD magazine. That's funny. But, believe it or not, that image now is 
set in a lot of minds. But hopefully we're going to see bigger and better things and we're 
trying to control it as best we can. But we need more; more and better." 


With Danton Burroughs at the helm, I think we can genuinely count on that to happen. 


... James Van Hise 





The 12-foot-tall “rock” carving of Tarzan and the Golden Lion which stands at the entrance booth at NATPE 
in Las Vegas, Nevada. 
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EDGAR RICE BURROUGHS 


COMIC STRIP FROM 1437 — IQSO. 
He was OPINIONATED BUT NEVER 
A SNOB... GENEROUS WITH HIS FANS 
WORLDWIDE AND AMASTER 
CARTOONIST WHO LOVED 
HIS AND OUR WORK... 
GOOD NIGHT BURNE, 
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PHIL CURRIE ON OLD BONES AND ERB 


(An Interview by "Ye Editor") 


I was born 
just outside of 
Toronto in Ca- 
nada on March 
13, 1949. The 
big events of 
my early life 
(they must have 
been, because 
they are the 
only ones I can 
remember) 
were getting my 
head stuck in a 
pot I was trying 
to lick out after 
my mother mix- 
ed up some 
cake batter, and 
nearly drown- 





ing in Lake 

Ontario. 
Paleontologist Phil Currie digs into the past, hunting for dinosaurs When I was 
(Photo by Clive Coy, 1995) six years old, I 


found a plastic 
dinosaur in a box of Rice Krispies. That turned out to be a pretty momentous discovery, be- 
cause it sparked my interest in dinosaurs. Five years later, a book on the library shelf caught 
my eye. All About Dinosaurs by Roy Chapman Andrews was so great that I couldn't put it 
down until I finished it. It was the first book I read that described what it was really like to 
collect and study dinosaurs, and I immediately decided to become a paleontologist. Some say 
I am stubborn, others that I just never grew up. But I kept at it, got my job, and have never 
regretted becoming a dinosaur paleontologist. 


I was an avid reader as a child, but focused on non-fiction. My interest in dinosaurs was so 
keen that I read everything, good and bad, I could get on paleontology and related subjects. 
But it was a bad time for dinosaurs because very little research was being done on them. Not 
surprisingly, I ran out of books to read. ‘That was when I saw the Ace paperback edition of At 
the Earth’s Core. The Roy Krenkel cover art showed a pair of dinosaurs, and I picked it up, 
hesitantly. But what a surprise I was in for when I started to read it! I was hooked by the 
words of the Master of Adventure. For a while it seemed like there was more agony than 
ecstacy as I waited for Ace and Ballantine to re-release the Burroughs titles one or two at a 
time. Finally | discovered ERB-dom and the Burroughs Bulletin, and they channeled me into 
the used book market and fandom. At age 16, I went to my first World Con and Dum-Dum, 
taking a bus to Cleveland. That same year I brought out my first fanzine entitled FANTASTIC 
WORLDS OF BURROUGHS AND KLINE. Writing articles, editing the work of others, and 
publishing the magazine certainly gave me a lot of useful experience that served me well when 
I became a paleontologist. 
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After the second issue of FWBK, I decided to change the title of the fanzine to ERBivore. 
It was simpler, a pun on "herbivore" (not necessarily in keeping with the meaty fare that ERB 
served up), and I published seven issues of the two fanzines, plus a supplement. Publication 
went into suspension as my workload at the university increased, not to mention the subtle 
effects of getting married and having three children. | still have enough material to bring out 
another issue, and will do so just as soon as I find a little time ... 


I took my BSc in Zoology at the University of Toronto in 1972. Both the MSc and PhD de- 
grees were acquired from McGill University in Montreal, where | had the good fortune of 
training under Dr. Robert L. Carroll. Long before I finished my doctorate, however, I took a 
job at the Provincial Museum of Alberta in Edmonton. It was as if the job had been created 
for me, and I couldn't believe my good fortune when they offered it to me. I started collecting 
dinosaurs in Alberta in 1976, but did not get the PhD until 1981 (after a lot of late nights and 
lost weekends). 


On my first day in the field in southern Alberta, I encountered my first rattlesnake. Even 
though I was looking out for snakes, its coloration was such that I didn’t see it until my foot 
was about to crush it. He couldn't have recognized my coloration either, because by the time 
he coiled and rattled, I had diverted my foot and leaped over him. ‘That first summer, two of 
us collected a duckbilled dinosaur. By the autumn we started a series of expeditions into the 
Peace River Canyon in the foothills of the Rockies, where we collected hundreds of dinosaur 
footprints. From these humble beginnings, we eventually received the funding necessary to 
build the Royal Tyrrell Museum of Palaeontology in Drumheller, Alberta. 


I have an unbelievably wonderful job, and for almost ten years I felt guilty about taking a 
pay check! Both my position and I have coevolved over the years, and today I spend most of 
my time writing scientific and popular articles about dinosaurs, editing, supervising graduate 
students (I have affiliations with the University of Calgary and Saskatchewan in Canada, and 
with the University of Copenhagen in Denmark), collecting, preparing and curating fossils, 
giving public lectures, and so on. For me, fieldwork is always the best, because the reward of 
finding a significant fossil is an exhilarating feeling that can only be described as a "high." And 
I have been pretty lucky, having discovered things like the earliest known bird footprints (120 
million years old) and three tyrannosaur skeletons. Probably the greatest thrill was when one 
of my technicians found a nest of eggs with embryonic dinosaurs inside. I had predicted we 
would find the eggs there, based on geological information, but the embryos went far beyond 
my expectations. We were like kids as we picked up all the miniature dinosaur bones. 


The Royal Tyrrell Museum of Palaeontology is in the badlands at the edge of Drumheller, 
about one hour and a half from Calgary. We can collect dinosaurs just outside the doors of 
the museum, and have found more than a dozen skeletons within the city limits. I shouldn't 
brag about our displays. It should suffice to say that we have more than 50 skeletons on 
display, and that when the biggest museums want to show that they have the best dinosaur 
displays, we are the museum they compare themselves with. ‘he museum attracts about half 
a million people a year, which isn’t bad when you consider that there are only 7,000 people 
in Drumheller. 


My contacts with the media have grown slowly over the years. The first encounter was not 
such a pleasant experience for me, but it was a good lesson in how journalists can manipulate 
an interview to make it say what they want. Initially media interviews were with local Alberta 
publications and stations, but the majority now are international. I am still a little mystified as 
to why I have so much attention, but the three key factors seem to be that everyone loves 
dinosaurs, I am one of a small group of dinosaurs paleontologists, and I avoid using jargon 
when I talk about my research. 
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The three hot spots for dino- 
saur research are western North 
America (centered from Alberta 
down to Utah), central Asia (the 
Gobi Desert of China and Mon- 
golia) and Patagonia. I have been 
lucky enough to work in all three 
areas, but there are a lot of up 
and coming regions as well. The 
North Slope of Alaska, Antarctica, 
Australia and northern Africa are 
just a few worth mentioning. The 
truth is that dinosaur research is 
really in its infancy, and is 
operating far below potential. 


Technological advances have 
helped us a lot in research, and 
we take advantage of everything 
from Scanning Electron Micro- 
scopes to CT scans to mass spec- 
trometers. Fieldwork has changed 
little in more than a century, 
however. Sure, we use GPS (glo- 
bal positioning system) units to 
pinpoint our sites and helicopters 
to lift our specimens, but we still 
spend most of our time walking 
hour after hour, and move tons 
of overburden with pick and 
shovel. 


Interesting point ... my fiancée 
works for the Geological Survey : 
of Greenland. I hope to work Phil Currie at work on new dinosaur site, 1995 (Photo by Florence Magovern) 
there some day because the north 
still is a frontier, even for dino- 
saur research. In 1986 and 1989, I worked up on the Canadian arctic islands as part of the 
Canada-China Dinosaur Project. We did not find much the first time, but I loved the experience 
so much that it did not take much to convince me to go back the second time, when we had 
much better success. The ice cap on Greenland is no doubt hiding millions of fossils. Worse 
than that, the moving ice is grinding them away. Dinosaurs (footprints and bones) have been 
collected on the east coast of Greenland already, and if we could just melt that ice cap ... 





In rereading the stories of ERB, it is not uncommon to run across scientific ideas that 
initially seem unusual or incorrect. Paleontologically, at least, those ideas need to be put in the 
context of the time when the books were written. In most cases, it is clear that Burroughs was 
well aware of the current ideas about dinosaurs and related topics, and that he incorporated 
them into his stories. I can understand how he was familiar with the popular writings of Roy 
Chapman Andrews, but I would really like to find out how he knew about the research of 
Hatcher and Holland, who would not have had any kind of public profile. The books of ERB 
do not present the kind of detail that would have been available to him in the scientific 
literature. So I suspect he read what he could when he did his background research, and then 
used it as he saw fit without referring to his sources again. And like most modern science- 
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fiction writers, he would sometimes take those ideas and develop them. A great example is the 
"evolution" of the people in Caspak. Fantastic? Of course! Credible? Not very. But as an 
extrapolation of a scientific idea, it has a solid base. And extrapolation is a wonderful way to 
get people to think about something that might otherwise be too dry to capture attention. 


Going to Pellucidar would be a worthy goal for any dinosaur paleontologist. Of course, that 
is totally impossible, so I have had to set my sights on Caspak instead! The truth is that I am 
already in dinosaur heaven. I can collect dinosaurs less than a mile from my home. I do my 
research in a big, beautiful museum. I get to travel to exotic places like China, Kazakhstan, 
Mongolia, and Argentina to collect specimens. And I meet and work with some great people 
(artists, film-makers, researchers, writers) who share my passion for dinosaurs. 


"Ye Editor" has asked me for my advice to budding paleontologists: if you really want to 
study dinosaurs, go for it! Dinosaur studies are still in their infancy, and there is a bewildering 
array of options opening up for research and public education. The number of jobs is limited, 
and there are many other careers that pay higher salaries for less work. But I can’t imagine 
any other job being more exciting, interesting and fun than dinosaurology. Determination and 
hard work will eventually lead to a position in a museum, university, or elsewhere, although 
you might just find yourself constantly looking over your shoulder. I was reminded of this 
recently when a four-year-old looked me in the eye and said: "When I grow up, I am going 
to take your job." 


.. Philip Currie 
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ELUCIDATING PELLUCIDAR 
THE INNER WORLD OF EDGAR RICE BURROUGHS 


by 
Applewhite Minyard 


Edgar Rice Burroughs has often been called "The Grand- 
father of American Science Fiction," and his creations contain 
a vast wealth of material for speculation. Among the most 
intriguing are his inner world novels, begun early in his 
career and continuing through a series of seven novels, until 
just before his death. 


When Burroughs began writing science fiction 
novels, with "A Princess of Mars," in 1911 and 
“Tarzan of the Apes" in 1912, he had tried many 
other professions, none of which seemed to suit 
him. But with the tremendous public response to his 
fiction, he quickly turned to writing full time. In 1913 he 
began his "Inner World” novels which combine speculations 
about the geologic makeup of the earth, the origins of humankind on this planet, comments on 
the social behavior of humans, and an action-packed adventure that not only established his view 
of the ideal man and woman, but also shows that good deeds are rewarded and evil ones 
punished. With "At the Earth’s Core" and "Pellucidar," Burroughs establishes the world view that 
was to dominate the series. Although five more novels were eventually to follow, with the last 
completed in 1948, not much new is added after the first two. 





In choosing an inner world, and one that is hollow, Burroughs may have included more about 
himself than in any of his other works. In looking inward, we as humans attempt to discover what 
constitutes our most essential self, our core. This is the psychological place where we must 
confront our own demons, where we must grapple with our actions and determine if we are 
proud or ashamed of who we are. And if this inner core should be found wanting, or hollow, it 
might say that we have much to be ashamed of in ourselves. In a sense this is what Burroughs 
has given us, a glimpse inside our own "crust" ... the veneer of civilization that is so easily 
stripped off in times of crisis. The removal of this thin layer of respectability and social custom 
happens quickly in the inner examination. It doesn’t matter what clothes we wear, what our 
position is in society, or what accolades or criticisms we receive from that outer world that 
determine our eventual moral worth, it’s the inner person, the one who has certain inviolable 
principles he or she is unwilling to give up regardless of the consequences that matters most in 
the end. It is this sort of layering of meaning that gives the Pellucidar series a resonance beyond 
Burroughs’ other novels. 


The plot of Burroughs’ inner world stories was basically the same as for all his other works: 
a hero is placed in unfamiliar surroundings and has difficulty getting from point A to point B, 
having to go through many adventures along the way, primarily relying on his 20th century Earth 
knowledge as well as his skill and determination, and finally after a climactic battle, wins his 
objective, usually including a beautiful maiden. Burroughs biographer, Richard Lupoff, has written 
that this is basically an Odyssean tale, and even though ERB’s style is quite different from 
Homer's, his technique caught the fancy of the reading public and the same basic story line is still 
in popular use today. 
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Burroughs has been criticized for 
following the same basic plot in nearly all 
of his novels, but the theme he uses is a 
timeless one which adds to the quality of 
the Pellucidar novels. That is, since the 
plot is familiar, it almost reads as if one 
had read the same thing before, much like 
an ancient memory being pulled up from 
the subconscious, adding a_ subtle 
psychological tweak in making otherwise 
outrageous situations credible. 


The word "Pellucidar' comes from 
"pellucid," meaning to admit maximum 
light without distortion or diffusion, and 
for his inner world ERB envisioned a sun 

“The Iron Mole” penetrates Pellucidar suspended in the exact center of the 
(detail of a painting by Jim Dallmcicr). hollow sphere, creating an eternal 
noontime, since the sun would always be 
directly overhead from any point on the 
interior surface. Thus, without day or night or movement of other celestial bodies, the inhabitants 
have no clear sense of time. They may say it is a certain number of "sleeps" to a distant location, 
but since they cat when they’re hungry and sleep when they're sleepy, they don’t question their 
limited concept. It’s only when strangers with a different world view enter that time becomes a 
factor. Burroughs takes this opportunity to point how we are slaves to time in the modern world, 
going to work at a certain time, measuring distances by the time it takes to traverse them, and 
generally not allowing themselves "time" for other activities that may be more important in the 
long run, such as fulfilling personal goals. ERB conveniently neglects the fact that distances can 
be measured without celestial bodies as guides, and that natural occurrences could be used to 
mark time ... such as heartbeats, breathing, plant growth, or how long it takes water to boil or 
sand to move in an hourglass. 





The issue of measuring time is dealt with constantly by Pellucidar natives who don’t know the 
time, year, or distance between places. ERB overlays his plots with a "homing instinct" for 
Pellucidarians, enabling them to find their way home without guidance. It’s a subtle touch. 
Another interesting twist is that people of the outer Earth would not necessarily be "above" the 
Pellucidarians but "below," since gravity is 
concentrated in a thin shell and the 
Pellucidarians are walking on the inner 
surface of the shell. 


An unnamed narrator (presumably ERB 
himself) happens upon a stranger with a 
weird reptilian captive in the middle of 
the Sahara desert. The stranger narrates 
how he, David Innes, set out to build an 
earth-boring machine. This submarine 
ship, called an "iron mole," is then set at 
a course for the earth’s interior, tunnelling 
through solid rock at seven miles an hour. 
Innes and his master paleontologist friend 
Abner Perry are aboard. After burrowing “Lost World” by William Stout (1993). 
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through the Earth’s outer shell for 500 miles they emerge 
in a primordial inner world with breathable air, 
equatorial atmosphere, with the horizon curving upwards 
in the distance and the sun at perpetual zenith, It teems 
with life. 


The land teems with savage beasts coexisting on an 
evolutionary scale from reptiles of 100 million years ago 
to mammals from one million years ago. The various 
intelligent species, including humans, have virtually no 
technology beyond fire and stone tools, thus dashing 
Innes’ and Perry’s hopes of replenishing their fuel for the 
return journey. 


Burroughs has created an inner world suitable for 
human or near-human inhabitants, yet different enough 
from the known Earth to contain all sorts of creatures 
which could be remnants of our distant past, yet evolved 
in different ways. He uses this paradoxical situation to 
comment on and contrast the ways of present day 
Mahar and Victim by Frank Frazetta (1973). humanity. 

For instance, ERB creates a dominant reptilian species called "Mahars," and furthermore makes 
them deaf and mute, though not without a language. For this they use a fourth dimensional 
thought projection which is telepathically perceived by their apelike servitors, the Sagoths, who 
can’t communicate this way themselves but use a type of sign language to make themselves 
understood to the Mahars...and then use the common Pellucidarian tongue to relay the Mahars’ 
commands to other species that are also used as slaves. Since the human species on Pellucidar 
can’t tap into the extrasensory wavelength, the Mahars consider them non-intelligent and worthy 
only of being slaves, as well as victims for their ritual sacrifices and a nutritional food source. 
Although these functions make humans useful to the Mahars, there are certain behaviors the 
humans engage in that are perceived by the Mahars as curiously intelligent, such as their ability 
to learn quickly, their purposeful movements, and their apparent 
conversations with each other. The Mahars cannot quite resolve 
these conflicting signals and thus eventually bring about their 
own doom by not adapting to new ideas. 





This theme of a society with rigid rules and inflexible be- 
haviors rooted in antiquity rather than logic is another favorite 
target for ERB. According to Thomas S. Gardner, Burroughs oft- 
en, as in Pellucidar, has an influx of a dynamic society into a 
static one to show how things could be improved by technology 
and its intelligent application. A case in point is Perry’s ability to 
make rifles and gunpowder, giving ERB the chance to extem- 
porize on whether a society that kills more effectively is neces- 
sarily better. Another example of ERB’s social commentary occurs 
when the Mahars interpret the mouth movements of the inferior 
species as meaningless, since the Mahars themselves can’t com- 
prehend the need for speech organs, having none themselves. 
He even has Innes say:"If man spoke only when he had some- 
thing worthwhile to say and said that as quickly as possible, 
ninety-nine percent might as well be dumb (mute) thereby estab- 
lishing a heavenly harmony from pate to tonsil." Pellucidar scene by Chris Achilleos 

(1994). 
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Burroughs also introduces genetic manipulation into the Mahars’ store of knowledge. The 
whole species, after discovering the secret of chemically fertilizing their eggs, has become female, 
the males having died out from lack of a useful function. (This was written when the woman’s 
suffragette movement was gaining momentum, but 17 years before women gained the right to 
vote.) Since the Mahars eventually are defeated, this may be an indication that Burroughs thinks 
females should attempt to do without males, that maybe they need some of the things that males 
can bring to a society. This may be their sense of competitiveness, as there is always adventure 
ready for the stout of heart, or it may be protectiveness of females by males, and also the source 
of much of the adventure in ERB’s novels. 






Perhaps this explains why human protagonists, after using their vastly superior 
knowledge and just plain guts, succeed in becoming rulers of "savage" Pellucidar. 
David Innes becomes the first emperor of Pellucidar at the end of book one. It's 
also worthwhile to note that ERB establishes not a democracy, but a benign 
dictatorship, where individual rights are above those of the state, and there 
is an alliance between hostile (or potentially hostile) groups who realize : 
that they must form an alliance to defend themselves and each other Y $ 
against a common enemy...the Mahars...and that it takes an overseer, an 
emperor, to smooth out any internal conflicts between the allies. This could 
be seen as a commentary on the conflict that eventually became WWI, even 
though at the time Burroughs was writing his first two novels, war hadn't 
actually been declared. 


At the end of book one, Innes returns to the upper world so he can bring more civilization 
back to the inner world. Unknowingly, instead of taking with him the mate he has won through 
heroic struggles, Dian the Beautiful, he has a Mahar stowaway, but she becomes docile after 
discovering she is a prisoner, She watches as humans perform seemingly intelligent functions, 
such as operating the "Iron Mole." However, this is a thread that Burroughs drops since no 
indication is given that the Mahars ever make use of this information to stave off their own 
impending doom. 


For book two, Burroughs again uses a framing device. Upon his return to Pellucidar, Innes 
leaves a telegraph wire in his wake, which a wanderer in the desert discovers and sends word 
to Burroughs. This wanderer begs ERB to tell 
him it is all a hoax, but ERB answers simply, 
"Story true." This is, according to Lupoff, the 
only instance in which Burroughs himself 
becomes a character, perhaps a mark of how 
intimately the inner world he created was tied 
into his own inner self. The second novel, 
then, is ostensibly in Innes’ words, direct 
communication from the inner world. 


Many of the same kinds of adventures take 
place, with Innes and Dian eventually 
reunited at the end after, of course, many 
interruptions along the way. The rest of the 
books in the series bring little new, except 
that beginning with the fourth novel, Tarzan 
at the Earth’s Core, Burroughs has the 
characters use a dirigible to navigate through 
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an opening at the North Pole, rather than 
boring through the Earth's crust. The whole situation, 
with modern day heroes pitted against ancient villains, 
fighting with little more than stone knives, has a 
predictable outcome. Innes brings superior weapons 
(bows and arrows, which haven’t been known before, 
and eventually guns) to bear, which, coupled with his 
gutsy determination in the face of self-sacrifice (he’s 
usually fighting to save Dian from some predicament she 
can’t get herself out of), plus his advanced knowledge of 
20th century techniques, and some good old-fashioned 
luck, make him come out on top nearly every time. 


Modern readers may weary of this technique after a 
few repeats, but the underlying sense that good 
overcomes evil is a powerful one, and with ERB there’s 
no question that good will be rewarded and evil 
punished, eventually if not immediately. This, coupled 
with a lively and descriptive writing style and a vivid 
imagination for unique situations and twists on the 
expected, are likely to keep them reading through to the 
end of at least the first two novels. These two were 
written two years apart (with ten other novels in- 
between), but Burroughs waited another 13 years to 
continue the series with two more books, in the second ,, ks mt 
of which he takes Tarzan to Pellucidar where he instantly aaa. Barth's Core” by 2. Allen’ St John 
adapts to the primitive culture and even discovers that , 
the Sagoths speak a variation of the language of the great 
apes with which he is familiar. This is one of the few instances where a character from one of 
ERB’s series appears in a different series. This book is, therefore, listed as number 18 in the 
Tarzan series and number 4 in the inner world series. 





One of the reasons Burroughs may have written this crossover was that he realized that the 
savage inner world was the perfect setting for his jungle hero, but it may also be another 
indication of how important the Pellucidar stories were to ERB. In the Tarzan story, he links the 
species from the outer and inner worlds together in a common origin, and in a larger sense, 
shows that all mankind, and perhaps all intelligent species, share a bond with each other that is 
greater than their differences. He seems to be saying that we are all more alike than different, and 
while individual accomplishment is glorified in the novels, war is depicted as a last resort to 
protect individual rights. The eventual goal of war is shown in the Burroughs novels as peace, 
not annihilation. 


Of course there are problems with ERB’s pseudo-theory of a hollow Earth. Some of the most 
egregious were pointed out in a 1942 article in POPULAR ASTRONOMY. Dr. Laurence J. Lafleur 
points out that inside a hollow sphere gravity would not be localized in the crust, and the only 
gravitational attraction would be of objects to each other, and with centrifugal force counteracting 
this somewhat, the end result would be that a 150-pound person would "weigh" about four 
ounces. Another scientific impossibility would be the central "sun," which could not be held 
suspended in place, and could not coexist in the atmosphere without heating the entire 
environment to several hundred thousand degrees. In addition, if these impossible situations 
were to be miraculously overcome, life forms arising independently could not be expected to 
mimic each other so closely, especially not closely enough to allow intermarriage amongst 
species, and allow them to produce normal offspring, as happens in Pellucidar. Innes does marry 
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Edmund Halley (1656-1742) holding a copy 
of his “Inner Earth Theory”. 


and apparently has sexual relations with his wife, Dian 
the Beautiful, but this union does not result in a child. 
Others from the surface world do in fact produce 
children after intermarrying with the Pellucidarians. 


OTHER STORIES, OTHER THEORIES 


Burroughs was certainly not the first to write of a 
fictional world-within-a-world. The most well known 
previous such effort was Jules Verne’s A Journey to the 
Center of the Earth, published in 1864. However, unlike 
Verne’s exploration through an extinct volcano and long 
passages dealing with evolutionary themes...the ages of 
the Earth written in its layers...Burroughs created a land 
peopled with several races of intelligent beings. And the 
emphasis was on adventure, or scientific fantasy, as such 
tales were deemed before the term "science fiction" came 
into being. 


Although Verne’s is the work most often associated 
with the Earth’s interior, there were several other inner 
world works produced prior to Burroughs’. The earliest 
is probably by Nils Kim, who published Journey to a 


World Underground in 1742 in England, translated from the previous year’s Danish original. 
More widely known are the works of Edgar Allan Poe, which include four stories in which an 
inner world plays a role: Ms. Found in a Bottle (1833); Hans Pfall (1835); The Narrative of 
Arthur Gordon Pym (1838), Poe’s only novel (though unfinished), and Descent into the 
Maelstrom (1841). Steven Peithman points out that Poe was influenced by the theories of John 
Cleves Symmes, who published his own fictional version of this theme, called Symzonia, in 1826. 


Interestingly, Verne later wrote another inner world novel, a sequel to Poe’s Pym titled A 


Sphinx of Ice (1897), but again Verne was concerned 
primarily with exploring evolutionary theories that had 
come to light since the publication of Journey. Other 
lesser known works include William R. Bradshaw’s The 
Goddess of Avatabar, or The Discovery of the Interior 
World (1892), Through the Earth by Clement Fezandié 
(1898), and Marshall B. Gardner's A Journey to the 
Earth’s Interior (1913). 


The theory that is often brought up in connection with 
the theme of a hollow Earth is credited to John Cleves 
Symmes (1780-1829) as the most prominent example of 
someone who actually proposed that the Earth might 
have open spaces within it. Although this had been 
speculated on during the Middle Ages, Symmes was the 
most modern 19th century example. He put his theory 
that the Earth was hollow before the public in 1818 by 
sending copies of his proclamation to the Congress of 
the United States in addition to several European heads 
of state and universities. Symmes said: "I declare the 
Earth is hollow and inhabited within; containing a 
number of solid concentric spheres, one within the 
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John Cleves Symmes’ wooden model of the 
hollow earth. 


other, and that it is open at the poles twelve or sixteen degrees. I pledge my life in support of 
this truth, and am ready to explore the hollow, if the world will support and aid me in the 
undertaking." His theory immediately attracted negative commentary, but Symmes persisted and 
several bills were considered by Congress between 1822-1824. The best response he got was in 
1823 when he received 25 positive votes from the House of Representatives. All bills were 
eventually tabled but incredibly, Congress considered Symmes on an expedition to the then 
unexplored polar regions to test the veracity of his theory, or at least to find out what was 
actually there. This never came to fruition, though, and although the Russian government agreed 
to let Symmes accompany their expedition in 1826 Symmes couldn’t manage the financing to get 
there, and so lost his only chance at actually seeing first hand whether or not his theory was true. 


Even though the hollow Earth theory was widely discussed for much of the 19th century, there 
is no clear evidence that Burroughs had read Symmes’ Theory of Concentric Spheres (1826) 
before starting on his first inner world novel, At the Earth’s Core (1913), or its sequel, Pellucidar, 
a year later, but beginning with the fourth story, Tarzan at the Earth’s Core (1930), the idea of 
polar openings appeared for the first time in the series, and Darrell C. Richardson reports that 
this was a direct result of Burroughs having read Marshall B. Gardner's book, A Journey to the 
Earth’s Interior (1913), where the idea is clearly expressed. Richardson notes that Gardner was 
obviously aware of Symmes’ theory, as the two are so similar. 


During the 19th century, little was known for certain about the makeup of our planet, although 
most theories suggested that the Earth was basically solid, based on observations of earthquakes. 
The North Pole wasn’t reached by land until 1906, the South Pole in 1908, and it wasn’t until 
1926 that either was flown over by airplane, giving an unobstructed view of the polar regions. 
Vast speculation was the general rule concerning the internal makeup of our planet. Edmund 
Halley, the famous discoverer of the comet that bears his name, was among the first to surmise 
that the Earth had hollow parts. In 1692 he postulated that the Earth was composed of three 
inner layers, each separated by air that was breathable, and each of these planes, he claimed, was 
habitable. In 1721, Cotton Mather vigorously defended this theory, but by the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, scientists had pretty much determined that the Earth was solid, though they 
still lacked verifiable evidence. 


Symmes, though his background was in the infantry, came up with his theory sometime after 
he retired from the military in 1816 and was living in St. Louis, Missouri. He was struck by 
various problems concerning the polar seas. There were warm winds which blew from the north, 
there were myths of the Eskimos that a land free of ice existed far to the north, there was 
evidence that birds and fish migrated north in winter, tropical vegetation was often found floating 
from the northernmost regions, and mammoths and other creatures were found frozen in lands 
where no food source could grow without an explanation such as his. 


Symmes theorized that when matter is spinning, the power of centrifugal force tends to arrange 
the densest layers on the outside, and form hollows within. He used iron filings scattered on a 
paper held above a magnet for part of the demonstrations he traveled around the country making 
to drum up support for a polar expedition, and he also cited hollow human hairs, hollow 
raindrops, hollow bones, and other examples to help prove his point. He proposed that there 
were openings at the poles which admitted reflected light as well as water, and assumed that the 
force from spinning would create a push against the inner surface so objects wouldn’t fall off. 
Symmes also believed these polar openings were responsible for the aurora borealis. He said that 
gases escaped from the inner world and mixed with the ones above, and it was the ignition of 
this mixture during times of intense electrical activity that caused the brilliant display known as 
the Northern Lights. 


Not many of his contemporaries gave serious consideration to Symmes’ outlandish theory. By 
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the time Symmes made his proclamations, geologists had 

been analyzing data on earthquakes, and had determined Need 

that theoretically the Earth was mostly solid. This 
had been the prevailing scientific thought for at least 
50 years. Though scientists discredited hollow 
Earth theories, several fiction writers took up the 
theme, most notably Edgar Allen Poe, whose 
works such as Descent Into the Maelstrom and 
Ms. Found in a Bottle echo this theme. There is 
good evidence that Poe knew of Symmes through 
contact with J. N. Reynolds, a convert to 
Symmes’ theory whom Symmes had met 

after moving to Ohio in 1824, and who 
traveled with Symmes for a while before 
breaking off and pursuing his own version imate 
of the theory. Reynolds did actually accompany one expedition to : 
Antarctica, but the mission was scuttled because of crew — 
problems and a botched landing attempt which damaged the vessel. 
In addition Reynolds’ own credibility in reporting the incidents has been 
called into question. 
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Some critics have speculated as to whether the "Reynolds" heard on Poe’s lips 
as he lay dying was this J. N. Reynolds, and that Poe was descending into 
madness and clutching at what he perceived as 
a maligned bringer of truth. It’s true that Poe 
reviewed Reynolds’ lectures, found them 
intriguing and used the polar opening to an inner world as a theme for several of his stories. 
Peithman details parts of Poe’s theories concerning the evolution of the Earth, as revealed most 
completely in Eureka (1848), and shows his fascination with the inner worlds as expressed by 
Symmes and others. 


There have been many more inner Earth theories besides the one that Symmes championed, 
and some are much more incredible than the one Burroughs chose to use for his setting. Cyrus 
Reed Teed claimed not only that the Earth was hollow, but that we were living on the inside of 
it. He first proposed this about 1870, and, somehow, his idea continued to have believers until 
1960. Teed’s reasoning was based on a literal interpretation of Isiah 40:12 which states that "God 
formed the Earth in the hollow of his hand." Another group, this one in Zion, Illinois, also 
followed the writings of the Bible as closely as they could. A literal translation caused Wilbur 
Glenn Voliva, the leader of the Apostolic Church in Zion, to proclaim, beginning in 1905, that 
the Earth is flat, with the North Pole at the center and the South Pole scattered around the 
circumference. Voliva continued to expound his theory, even offering $5,000 to anyone who 
could prove to him that his theory was wrong. He continued to believe this until his death in 
1942, leaving remnants of his "Flat Earth Society" on the shores of Lake Michigan, where Voliva 
claimed that by looking across the lake at the level of the horizon, it could easily be determined 
that the "Earth is a plane." 


As recently as the 1960s people have been reviving the hollow Earth theory, though with some 
variations. In 1962, Ray Palmer, then editor of SCIENCE FICTION MAGAZINE, wrote extensively 
about polar openings and claimed this was a possible source for flying saucer origins. Palmer also 
proposed that the Russians were privy to this knowledge and perhaps in league with the aliens. 
This was even more fully explored in the 1964 book THE HOLLOW EARTH by Raymond Bernard, 
which is a novel, but presents a facade of "facts" to prove this same basic idea. 
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INNER REALITY, INNER SPECULATION 


Current scientific thought indicates that the crust of the Earth is solid although divided into 
upper and lower regions, and that these "float" (because they are less dense) on a molten region 
known as the Mohorovicvicv discontinuity, or Moho. This is followed by the solid manue, another 
boundary, the molten outer core (mostly iron and nickel) and the solid (or compressed) inner 
iron core. None of these regions are considered distinct, but rather varying gradually from one 
region to another. 


Most of what we know about the interior of the Earth has been gained by studying seismic 
data, mostly from earthquakes. The primary shock waves travel in the direction of the 
propagation, varying in their angle of deflection according to the density of the material they are 
passing through. These eventually pass entirely through the Earth and can be detected on the 
other side. Secondary waves, on the other hand, cannot move through liquid and thus provide 
an indication of where the Earth changes from solid to molten. It is only through a careful study 
of this type of data, which we have only been capable of collecting and analyzing during the latter 
part of the 20th century, that we have come to our present state of understanding. 


Even though the idea of continental drift was first proposed in 1800, it wasn’t until the 1960s 
that the theory of plate tectonics was widely accepted as the most logical explanation for the 
structural makeup of the Earth. This may help to explain, in part, why geographic north varies 
in its relationship with magnetic north, because the continents have drifted, over a long period 
of time, along the Moho discontinuity. This may be due more to fluctuations in the magnetic field 
itself, though, as there is evidence that not only have the magnetic poles moved over time, but 
that they have actually reversed their positions at least eight times over the last four million years. 
This variation between magnetic and geographic north was one of the factors which puzzled 
Symmes and led to his speculations about a hollow Earth, 
only one of the conjectures which we now have more 
conclusive evidence available with which to dispel 
Symmes’ theory. 


Burroughs, though he made an elaborate frame of 
the Pellucidar stories to provide an element of doubt that 
they might be true, was only partially playing on theories 
of actual science. There was so little known for certain 
about the internal makeup of our planet at the time he 
was writing, though, that Burroughs had a good chance 
that readers would at least suspend disbelief for the time 
it took to read through his fast-paced adventure novels. 


Even today, more than 80 years later, we have never 
penetrated beyond the crust of the Earth and our 
theories are based on scientific speculation rather than 
hard evidence. Interestingly, we still don’t know for 
certain what the Earth’s interior is like because no one 
has ever been there to make direct observations. It’s truly 
one of the last frontiers of human knowledge, one inti- 
mately related to our own ancestry though a study of our 
planet's origin and internal structure. With the return to 
a primeval land where men had to rely on their inner 
instincts in a land of savage hostilities, and women repre- 
sented ideals to be glorified, Burroughs was showing his 
own particular take on the pulse of the reading public. 





Two enormous animals approaching us, and upon the 
back of each a human being 


“Pellucidar” by J. Allen St. John (1923). 
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The journeys within Pellucidar are like a return to our own 
past where we have to confront physically our own 
psychic demons. Our past comes back to haunt us, but 
we have the opportunity, along with Perry and Innes, 
to change our destiny, to make amends for our past 
mistakes. ‘Through the character’s eyes we see our own 
history in our ancestors, the common bond that links 
us all together, and we have to accept that part of our 
heritage is savage, but at the same time we have a 
chance to at least attempt to change ourselves for the 
better. But we first have to rid ourselves of the thin fayer 
of civilization we have adopted; in other words, 
we must be able to penetrate through the 
external in order to more clearly see the interior. 


This confrontation with our own haunted past ‘Se 
* — 
is a powerful theme, one that causes readers to Ie 


take a look into their own souls for the core of 

their existence. We may not have the opportunity to 
express those innermost thoughts very readily in our own 
present, and we certainly aren’t capable of erasing our mistakes 
or creating a new identity for ourselves so that we may begin 
over and not make the same mistakes again, not in real life at any rate. 
However, through reading science fiction which raises these very 

issues, we are able at least to examine ERB’s version of our past and 

his vision of what should be done to correct it. We can only move toward a more ideal future by 
realizing our past, and especially our inner being which is, after all, the most important and 
enduring facet of our existence. 


With this rich tapestry, Burroughs couldn't help but put his own views on the state of society 
at the time he was writing into his novels of adventure, and his theme of good tiumphing over 
evil through heroic deeds and self-sacrifice struck a resounding chord in the inner worlds of his 
readers. It is a testament to his ability that he was able to bring together all these diverse 
elements and still create a thrilling adventure story that kept the reading public begging for more. 


Burroughs used enough pseudo-science to dress up his story and make readers wonder if 
perhaps this could be true, a technique still employed by many successful science fiction writers 
today. His inner world is a timeless paradise, one where adventure is always eminent, and 
Burroughs’ literature is, itself, timeless as long as it continues to have significance for readers who 
cam immerse themselves in the land without time that is Burroughs’ lasting legacy. 


.. Applewhite Minyard 
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Burroughs did not originally plan THE oy Sea CE aS 


MOON MAID as a trilogy, but that's the way it worked out in the six years it took him to write 
it (from April 30, 1919 to April 20, 1925). The 1919 segment was titled "Under the Red Flag" 
and was written between April 30-May 21, 1919. His editor (Bob Davis) asked him to rewrite 
it, which he did on January 24, 1922 ... but it became the second part of the trilogy to be 
published. The first part, "The Moon Maid," was written between June 22-July 20, 1922 and was 
published in ARGOSY ALL-STORY WEEKLY as a 5-part serial from May 5-June 2, 1925. The 
cover artist for the first installment was PJ. Monahan (see our back cover), and there was one 
black-and-white illustration in each issue by an artist named Stout (not our current Bill Stout 
of Pasadena!). The revised second part of the trilogy, now entitled "The Moon Men,” was pub- 
lished in the same magazine as a 4-part serial from February 21-March 14, 1925...nearly two 
years later. The cover art for the first installment was by Stockton Mulford (who had done the 
cover art for TARZAN AND THE ANT MEN for the same magazine in February, 1923). There 
was one black-and-white illustration in each issue by Roger B. Morrison who signed his name 
"Mori." The records show that Davis paid ERB $2,150 for "The Moon Men." 

The third and final part, entitled "The Red Hawk," was written in 1925 between April 20- 
May 14, and published in the same magazine as a 3-part serial (September 5, 12 & 19, 1925). 
The first issue carried a front cover illustration by Modest Stein (the artist for THE BANDIT OF 
HELL’S BEND) and, as with part 2, there was one black-and-white drawing in each installment 
by Henry B. Morrison. Three years later, the first part of the trilogy was published as a 4- 
part serial in MODERN MECHANICS AND INVENTIONS (from November, 1928 to February, 
1929) with illustrations by C. Saunders and titled "Conquest of the Moon." In the summer of 
1926, "The Moon Maid" had also been serialized in newspapers around the country, so ERB 
was riding the crest of the Flapper Age. 

The first American hardback edition was published on February 6, 1926 by A. C. McClurg 
& Company of Chicago in a blue cloth binding with black lettering on front cover and spine, 
and the "Donohue" imprint on the copyright page. The dust jacket art by J. Allen St. John was 
repeated as a sepia tone frontispiece. There were 412 numbered pages, including all three 
parts of the serial version. A year later (in 1927) the red cloth reprint by Grosset & Dunlap 
was issued with the St. John dust jacket and frontispiece. As customary, their 1940 red cloth 
reprint was without illustrations. The American and British paperbacks told the story in two 
volumes, incorporating "The Red Hawk" into the second volume ... unlike THE LAND THAT 
TIME FORGOT which they published in three volumes. 
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There's a new Burne Hogarth comic book from Dark Horse called 
"Morphos the Shapechanger." \t was supposed to be a four- 
issue story arc, but Hogarth passed away before issues 2 through 
4 could be drawn. Dark Horse wisely decided to go ahead and 
publish the first issue, rounding out the volume with Burne’s 
synopsis for the succeeding issues illustrated by his beautiful 
pencil drawings. The art is old fashioned, as is the story...based, 
in my opinion, on ERB and ancient mythology. Hogarth just 
couldn't stay out of Africa! I’m not sure if it will be much of a 


success, based on the tastes of the current comic book fan, but I 
enjoyed it, even though it was incomplete. iin 
As 


of 
Bob Barrett 4 
Wichita, Kansas 





The idea of racial intermarriage between the three basic Martian 
races producing a superior race, as referred to by William 
Sandberg (see LETTERS, BB #26) is probably one that 
Burroughs got from Madame Blavatsky’s Theosophy. A further 
point is that the USA is where it is forecast to happen on earth. 
The following quote is from FIRST PRINCIPLES OF THEOSOPHY 
by C. Jinarajadasa: "By an intermingling of several sub-races the 
Manu of the Race is developing the sixth sub-race, which is called 
in the diagram the ‘future American.’ It is now in process of 
formation in the United States and Australia. The seventh sub- 
race is yet to come, and will in course of time be developed in 
South America.” 


Thomas E. Rookes 
Lincoln, England 


(Editor's Note: Helene Blavatsky founded her Theosophical 
Society in Russia the year that Burroughs was born, and she 
continued to be debated and discussed by thinking people, even 
when the London Society for Psychical Research declared her a 
fraud in 1885). 


Has any effort been made or any thought given to the completion 
of ERB's "Skeleton Men of Jupiter"? | do have William Gilmour's 
offering of "Lost on Jupiter" and | thought it was very good, but 
still can’t get over the feeling that John Carter is still trapped on 
Jupiter. 


Tom Alioto 
Punta Gorda, FLORIDA 


We all know that ERB was the oldest war correspondent in WWII. 
What about a collection of his reports? It would be a chance for 
fans to see his work in a different light. (I have checked out the 
ERB Web page and enjoyed reading the material there.) | would 
love to attend the 1996 Dum-Dum but short of winning the 
lottery, that isn’t going to happen. Maybe there is a way for some 









of us who can’t get there to share in it? For example, could the 
speakers be taped or the transcripts be printed in the BULLETIN? 
I believe this has been done before. It would be wonderful if 
someone could get signed photos of artists and actors to send, for 
a nominal fee, to people like myself who can’t attend. Do you 
know of anybody who might be interested? I'm enjoying the 
BULLETIN immensely and am steadily picking up some more 
items for my collection. Keep up the good work. 


| Rick Smith 
ie 19 Country Club Avenue 
Prospect, Tasmania 
AUSTRALIA7250 


(Editor's Note: the ERB Web page is found at 
http://www.tarzan.com 

and any ERB fan who has access to a "Web browser" on their 

computer should check this out. It also includes many "links" to 

additional ERB-related sites.) 


We have a new litde ERB fan! During his late night feedings we 
have been watching Frank Merrill in "Yarzan the Tiger” and 
Joshua has already developed his own version of the Tarzan yell. 


Don Falkos 
Naperville, Illinois 


(Editor’s Note: Joshua was born on April 9, 1996) 


There are some published statements that suggest that the 
Burroughs canon might be significantly larger than we've 
supposed, For example, in the LOST ADVENTURE interview with 
Danton, he says "Ed was editing and writing during the 364 
episodes of the radio show, and he did the same thing with the 
Sunday comics pages.” Further, Porges says (page 692), 
regarding Rob Thompson's work on the comic strip, "The letters 
of 1947-48 to Thompson revealed that Ed was outlining of 
dictating the story contents.” And on page 694 he quotes ERB’s 
diary for October 19, 1947: "Worked at office on Tarzan Sunday, 
finishing a 6 weeks story in one week ... about 14 hours work.” 
Lacassin’s TARZAN: LE CHEVALIER CRISPE states on pages 397 
and 499 that the film "Zarzan the Fearless" was adapted from 
a plot that ERB wrote in 1933 as a possible vehicle for James 
Pierce (his son-in-law). Consider, too, that the latest list of ERB’s 
unpublished works adds a Tarzan scenario written in 1934. Could 
Danton, or somebody, provide details on such items for 
publication in the BURROUGHS BULLETIN? 


Paul Spencer 
Alstead, New Hampshire 


I've recently reread parts I and III of THE MOON MAID (having 
long since abandoned my youthful zealotry over reading 
Burroughs in exact order every time I delve again into one of his 
series). I've never really been grabbed by "7he Moon Maid”; it 
striking me as just a rehash of A PRINCESS OF MARS (hero 
captured by nomads who, in turn, capture royal babe as she's 
flying overhead, etc.), and having little in common with its two 
sequels in theme or tone. But | stumbled across a passage in 
"Red Hawk" that ties the trilogy together in almost a (God 
forbid!) literary way, At least it shows that ERB wasn’t quite so 
mindless in his spinning out of sequels. In "7be Moon Maid," 
Julian attempts to convince Nah-ee-lah of the "proper order of 
the universe, "commencing with the nebular hypothesis, and 
winding up with the relations that exist between the Moon and the 
Earth.” Both people are well versed in the truth as they see it, 
Nah-ee-lah, in fact, being able to come up with some pretty 
logical refutations of what to us is a supposedly logical theory of 
universal mechanics. Now in "The Red Hawk," after all science 
has been eradicated, the argument is repeated. The Red Hawk 
(julian’s descendant) provides the latest theory on the natural 
order of things...the earth is like a flat round cake created by the 
Flag, the water at the world’s edge is kept in place by the Flag, 
etc... and Rain Cloud punches some very logical holes in the 
belief system. His gropings for the truth are similar to Julian's 
lecture on the nebular hypothesis from the first book. The Red 
Hawk sees little value in questioning the old ways and seeking 
more knowledge, as that is what got the ancients into trouble, but 
perhaps there is also a suggestion that these people will raise 
themselves up to some level of so-called civilization without 
abandoning all of their barbaric virtues. | find it interesting that 
Burroughs often paired science and religion together. I think he 
was saying that any belief system, whether it is a belief in 
scientific knowledge or in a divinely created universe, requires 
faith. 


Phil Burger 
Bremerton, Washington 


I want to form an Arizona chapter of the BURROUGHS 
BIBLIOPHILES, the "Apache Devils,” to be founded in my home 
on September 1, 1996. Bill Gilmour will be a member. All Arizona 
Burroughs Bibliophiles are invited to join. 


Frank Puncer 
7626 E. Jalapa Place 
Tucson, Arizona 85710 


"the Mad Kings" (Michigan chapter of the Burroughs 
Bibliophiles) have now moved to a new address, so if you have 
ordered books or anything else from our sales list, give us a call 
at our new phone number printed below. A new sales list will be 
out soon, and will include many new Tarzan "doo-dads." Best 
wishes to one and all. 


Brian Bohnett 

1909 Chestnut Street 
Holt, Michigan 48842 
(517) 699-8432 
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I was introduced to ERB through the early 1950sJesse Marsh Dell 
Tarzan comics, and have enjoyed his work ever since. I’m looking 
for dust jackets for the postwar editions of the G&D Tarzan books, 
So ifany of you have anything for sale, please contact me. Thanks. 


Richard Dumont 
750 Whittemore Road 
Middlebury, CT 06762 
(203) 758-2168 


I went to the Sotheby Auction recently to buy Golden and Silver 
Age comic books and won seven lots which would have cost me 
twice as much on the open market. The Frazetta painting "Savage 
World” (titled "Young World” in the Betty Ballantine Frazetta 
book) went for $74,000 and I got to see the actual painting ... 
absolutely stunning! No reprint anywhere can do it justice; the 
colors are bright and lively. I'm considering buying original 
Tarzan art in the future. 

There was an error in the GRIDLEY WAVE #165 concerning 
the auction: the Frazetta artworks did not sell at $18,000 each as 
your newsletter reported. The "Pellucidar” drawing sold for 
$14,950, while the “Tarzan at the Earth’s Core" did not sell at all. 


Michael J. Nes hewat, M.D. 
Wyandotte, Michigan 


Here’s a news item on the new Tarzan TV series: six-time "Ms. 
Olympia" Cory Everson will play a villainess in a recurring role in 
the new season. She plays "Mora," the evil Mahar queen who is 
a cannibal that morphs into a 13-foot pterodactyl that goes on a 
rampage. Only Tarzan can handle such a deadly, but beautiful, 
adversary. AboutJoe Lara, she said he was "a gorgeous hunk who 
was classier than Hell!"Cory should make a great matchup for 
Tarzan and you can catch her act on her ESPN2 fitness show, 
"Gotta Sweat." 


David Fury 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


As a fellow Burroughs Bibliophile, | venture to submit the 
following snippet I came across in my researches: A FORE- 
RUNNER OP PELLUCIDAR: KIRCHER AND THE UNDERGROUND 
WORLD. Althanasius Kircher (1602-1680) was, above all, a 
philosopher in the etymological sense of the term, that is devoted 
to the research of knowledge and dedicated most of his life to 
investigating then extant and foreseeable sciences, from 
egyptology and sinology to optics, mechanics, linguistics, ancient 
history, logic, music, magnetism and vulcanology. He invented the 
magic lantern and several models of typewriters. Author of an 
extensive bibliography including a "touristic guide" (in those 
days!) of Rome and its suburbs, the "latium.” And here he broke 
new ground in what is now our own field of interest, publishing a 
treatise on the geography of fantasy entitled MUNDUS SUBTER- 
RANUES which, magically prefigures ERB’s PELLUCIDAR. There's 
a Kircher Museum in the form of a cabinet within the Jesuit 
Roman College which offers the open-minded traveller the 


possibility of a backward glimpse into the fabulous world of its 
founder. 


Victor J. Gonzalez Dust 
Canary Islands 


1 am looking forward to getting started reading the Burroughs 
books. I will read them in the order they were written. Books are 
a prisoner’s best friend; I doubt there is any element of society 
which appreciates books as much as prisoners. In here there is 
no such thing as a book being read and then put on a sheif to 
collect dust. Books are passed from cell to cell, and when they 
Start falling apart as books will, we tape them together. When they 
deteriorate to the point where tape doesn’t help much, we bind 
them together with a rubber band. A good book may be read one 
page at a time (literally), the loose pages going from one stack to 
another... well, this description may give you some idea of our 
appreciation of books we receive. 


Brett Massey 
Beaumont, Texas 


(Editor's Note: Mr. Massey is one of several readers in state 
prisons to whom we occasionally send Burroughs books to help 
pass the time.) 


In the middle of June there was a big event in Vladivostok: 1996 
TESOL Russia...Far East International Conference on "Exper- 
iencing American Culture in the Classroom." There were many 
interesting reports made by Russian and American participants. 
| also made a report, "Teaching American Science Fiction at Far 
Eastern University.” Judging by the reactions, it was highly 
appreciated, so I feel encouraged. This year I had to graduate 
students writing their research papers (in Russia they are called 
“diploma works") on American SF writers E. E. "Doc" Smith 
(author of “Skylark of Space") and Harry Harrison (his "Eden 
Trilogy"). In the future, I will give one of the students the 
assignment of writing a graduate paper on Burroughs and his 
novels, hoping to be able to find enough materials for it. It used 
to be compulsory for such papers (no matter what the subject) to 
begin with quotations from Marx and Lenin. Now the situation has 
changed, and my students base their works primarily on Amer- 
ican and British sources. They have some difficulties, but it will 
certainly be easier for those who come after them. 


Yuri A. Mironets 
Far Eastern University 
Vladivostok, Russia 









JOANNA BARNES and DENNY MILLER (Tarzan and Jane of 1959) flank GEORGE ALONSO atthe 1 


Dum-Dum as BOB HYDE looks on. 
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